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EDITORIAL 


The editor of this journal has chosen frequently to com- 
ment upon current publications, editorially. We are glad 
that this practice was begun because it affords us the oppor- 
tunity of commenting upon bulletin number twenty-three, 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, entitled ‘““American College Athletics,’ without depart- 
ing from the established editorial practice. 


It is not necessary to say that the report is timely and 
that the investigation was carried out with that meticulous 
care characteristic of the researches of this Foundation. 
Whether the investigators discovered all the facts or 
whether they did not uncover practices of the “lily white” 
institutions is not a matter of concern. The investigation 
certainly uncovers certain practices which ought to be cor- 
rected and the university authorities of the country would 
do well to undertake a house cleaning. 


It should be clear, therefore, that we do not wish to 
defend the universities for those practices which are not in 
line with the fundamental purposes of higher education. 
We are, however, concerned with certain statements and 
implications of the writer of the preface of the report. 
The writer of the preface seems to summarize his ideal 
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of a university in this statement: ‘Perhaps no more stim- 
ulating demonstration could be offered today to higher 
education in our country than that of a university devoted 
to the pure intellectual ideal, sans athletics, schools of busi- 
ness, of salesmanship, and of other commercial vocations.” 


While the ideal of the function of the university held in 
this statement represents a highly important function, it 
is not the only, or perhaps the most important function of 
our American university. The sociologist cannot help but 
see the university as a place where young men and women 
may come together to acquire an enrichment of the total 
personality in the largest sense. Universities in the twen- 
tieth century do not have the functions of merely adding 
to the sum total of human knowledge or providing so-called 
intellectual discipline. They cannot set themselves aside 
to develop “thinkers” in the general sense. Universities 
can make their best contribution by developing thinkers, 
yes, but also by developing personalities who can take their 
place in the world of feeling and action, and make their 
contribution to the changing civilization of which they are 
a part. 


The university must stand for the intellectual ideal char- 
acterized by the scholarship of scientific leaders of the past, 
but also let them hold to the ideal of equipping active, 
vigorous youth for a more effective contribution to the 
social life and standards of our times. 

















A PERSONNEL STUDY OF TEACHERS-COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


E. V. Ho.ttis 


Are teachers colleges receiving the type of students who 
may develop into desirable teachers? More specifically, 
how well does the Morehead State Normal School and 
Teachers College succeed and how do students compare 
economically and socially with like groups throughout the 
United States? As a partial answer to these questions this 
paper reports a study of certain economic and social back- 
grounds of the 1927-1928 and 1928-1929 student body 
of the State Teachers College at Morehead, Kentucky. 


A COMPARISON OF HOME CONDITIONS 


Even though the population of the United States is 
about equally divided between city and country, we find 
that ninety-eight per cent of the students at Morehead 
come from the open country and villages classed as open 
country by the Federal Census. Sixty-eight per cent of our 
students come directly from farm homes. Similar data? 
from forty-two normal schools located in eight States give 
approximately forty-six per cent of the students as coming 
from the open country and twenty per cent as coming di- 
rectly from the farm. More than twice as many of our 
students come from the open country and over three times 
as many come directly from farm homes as from a similar 
environment in normal schools of eight other States. Since 
many believe that there is still a rather distinct and worth- 
while type of culture obtained in the farm situation, it is 
significant to know whether our public-school teachers have 
been influenced by that culture. It is evident that if the 
same situation holds in the other normal schools of Ken- 


1F,L. Whitney, Social and Economic Background of State Teachers College Students, 
Greeley, Colorado, State Teachers College Bulletin. 
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tucky as at Morehead, schools are going to employ teachers 
having the rural outlook. 


The occupation of the home-keeper is another element 
which influences the lives of children. We are uncertain 
just what occupations are most beneficial but we are sure 
that certain ones are distinctly harmful. The following 
table compares in percentages the occupation of the parents 
of Morehead students with the groups reported by Dr. 
O. E. Reynolds.’ 


TABLE I 


42 Normal 23 Junior 55 Uni- General 
Morehead Schools Colleges versities Population 
Occupations Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 


Agriculture .... 46.0 29.7 20.6 23.3 28.5 
Business 15.3 20.8 47.7 43.5 22.1 
Professions .... 18.0 8.7 . 18.4 3.8 
Skilled Labor... 18.6 22.0 f 7.6 p Be 
Unskilled Labor 2.1 8.0 ; 0.5 38.1 
Miscellaneous .._ ... 10.8 y 6.7 10.3 


100 100 100 100 


When one compares the percentage of the general pop- 
ulation (last column of the table) engaged in the six classes 
of occupation listed with the percentage of that group that 
attends the several types of colleges, some significant rela- 
tionships are evident. For example, it is very evident that 
the children of unskilled laborers are not to be found in 
any type of college, not even in the junior colleges that 
largely serve a local constituency. In the case of Morehead 
it is equally evident that farmers are furnishing nearly one 
half of the material for prospective teachers. The fact 
that Morehead has no students from the miscellaneous 
classification is a mute testimonial to the lack of industrial 
development in the section in which the school is located. 


20. E. Reynolds, Social and Economic Status of College Students. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer sity. 
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The fact that we are getting our prospective teachers from 
reasonably desirable occupational strata is doubly evident 
when we know that in Massachusetts, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia from ten to fifteen per cent of the future teachers 
come from the unskilled labor class that in these States is 
largely foreign.* 

The family income is another factor that provides the 
“American standard of living.” Family income also 
throws some light upon the probable cultural background 
of the student. Investigators know how difficult it is to 
obtain reliable data along this line. The following table 
compares data for Morehead students with that for Uni- 
versity students gathered by Reynolds and for thirty-eight 
teachers colleges gathered in various surveys and as re- 
ported by Whitney: 


Teachers 
Colleges 55 Uni- 
Morehead 3 States versities 
Interval Per cent Per cent Per cent 


34.2 40.1 

5.9 13.3 

13.8 10.6 

13.0 16.3 

16.3 8.8 

10.0 8.0 

5.4 2.5 

. 1.3 0.4 

Median Incomes ' $2750.00 $3130.00 
A comparison of the last column with the two columns 
preceding it indicates that the income of university students 
exceeds that of teachers-college students. The teachers 
college is the college of the masses. The meager income of 
parents of teachers-college students in eastern Kentucky 
is evident when we see that nearly half have an income 
of less than $1000.00 and that two thirds have an income 
of less than $1500.00. Probably these figures are lower 
than any other teachers college in the United States. It 

3 F. L. Whitney, op. cit., p. 203. 
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should be stated that the figures for the teachers colleges 
studied by Whitney are probably much higher than the 
average for the teachers colleges of the whole country, 
since they are derived from the States of California and 
Colorado. Undoubtedly this low family income in the 
large families from which our students come has decidedly 
stunted and warped many of the cultural elements that go 
to make a well-rounded personality. 

It is a common observation that the racial stock ma- 
terially determines the type of personality. One hundred 
per cent of the students attending the Morehead Teachers 
College are of native-born parentage. It is doubtful whether 
another teachers college in America has such a record. 
Furthermore, almost every one is of pure Anglo-Saxon stock, 
a fact for which the Appalachian highlands are noted. In 
comparison with this record 37.1 per cent of the normal- 
school students of Connecticut are born of foreign parent- 
age. Massachusetts has 36.5 per cent, Missouri 31 per 
cent, and Michigan 27.8 per cent. The median percentage 
of students of foreign parentage in forty-two of the teach- 
ers colleges is 23.4. One needs but to visit the teacher- 
training institutions attempting to serve as the melting pot 
that transforms large foreign groups into teachers for the 
American public schools to see the distinct advantage of 
such a racial situation as obtains in eastern Kentucky. 


Another element that is supposed to influence the pat- 
tern of human personality is the size of the family. It is a 
truism that an “only child” has an inadequate opportunity 
for the normal development of his personality. We are 
equally insistent that the child from the extremely large 
family of but moderate economic status is similarly handi- 
capped. Are the teachers now in training in teachers col- 
leges coming from the typical American family? Accord- 
ing to Popence and Johnson‘ the average number of children 
in American homes in 1850 was about four; and that by 
~4P. I. Popence and R. H. Johnson, Applied Eugenics (New York: Macmillan Company). 
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1900 this figure had decreased to less than three children 
per family. If families are to reproduce themselves it is 
necessary to have a mean birth rate per family of 3.8 chil- 
dren. The previously mentioned study of Reynolds reports 
a median birth rate in the families of students at 55 univer- 
sities as 3.77 children per family. Whitney’s study, to 
which reference has already been made, gives the median 
birth rate per family in 38 teachers colleges as 4.5. The 
median number of children per family of the students of 
this institution is 5.25. Only six per cent of them come 
from homes without other children and only thirteen per 
cent come from homes having more than seven children. 
Therefore, prospective teachers at this institution really do 
come from more normal families. 


A COMPARISON OF THE STUDENTS THEMSELVES 


We shall describe the composite student that comes from 
the social and economic background that this paper has out- 
lined. This student is a girl between 18 and 19 years of 
age, single, a member of some evangelical church, has never 
been more than 300 miles from home, and expects to teach 
in a rural school for a period of two to three years. This 
composite picture is fairly typical of the students studied 
by others in forty-two teachers colleges in eight States of 
the Union. At Morehead 65 per cent of the students indi- 
cate that they expect to seek positions in the rural schools. 
In other studies the number expecting to go into the rural 
schools is less than three per cent of those answering the 
question. ‘Typical teachers-college students are expecting 
to teach graded elementary schools. The wide variation 
of the Morehead group is to be explained in their coming 
from such purely rural situations by the fact that far more 
rural positions open to them, and that their financial status 
forces them to teach before any extensive preparation for 
teaching is possible. 
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That 13 per cent of the student body at Morehead are 
married students is certainly atypical. No other school 
studied shows more than 7 per cent of the student body 
having already entered into the marital relation. Another 
atypical situation is that only 58 per cent of the student body 
are members of any church. It is interesting to note that 
the denominational affiliations are greatest in the Christian 
church, with the Baptists and Methodists coming next in the 
number of communicants. In other similar surveys the rank 
order of denominations has been Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Catholic. The facts here stated are significant in that 
we commonly believe that there is a positive correlation be- 
tween the virtues associated with church afhliation and those 
associated with success in teaching. 








ANALYSIS OF A FINAL EXAMINATION AS A 
MEANS OF IMPROVED TEACHING 


E. F. BAMFoRD 


Ninety college students, enrolled in an introductory 
course in sociology, recently took the final examination 
given by the writer of this article as instructor of the 
class. The group consisted of 25 sophomores, 53 juniors, 
and 12 seniors. A grade of 60, on a scale of 100, was 
required to pass the examination. Exactly one half the 
class succeeded with a grade of 60 or higher. On the other 
hand, only eight of the ninety students failed the course 
as a whole. All of the eight were included in those who 
failed in the final examination. The question is raised as to 
why 50 per cent of the class failed in the examination. 
More particularly, to what extent may the instructor be 
held responsible for this high percentage of failures? 

The examination was in the form of a true-false test 
containing eighty mimeographed statements. As a help 
to the class the following instructions were given at the top 
of the first sheet: ‘“The findings and conclusions of sociol- 
ogists, as found in the lectures, discussions, outside read- 
ings, and textbook, are to be considered the basis for deci- 
sion as to whether a statement is true or false.” The 
reason for including this statement was the fact that there 
is apt to be confusion, at certain points in the course, be- 
tween facts discovered by sociologists and mere notions 
held by the student as a result of tradition and custom, or 
prejudices adopted through one’s own limited experience 
or observation. It is mentioned here also because the 
warning appears to have been neglected by many of the 
students. 

In this article, an attempt will be made to indicate how 
the writer has learned certain ways of improving his in- 
struction in this introductory course, by examining the 
examination. 
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Table I shows the number of times each of the eighty 
statements was marked incorrectly. Cases where a question 
mark was written to indicate doubt, and cases where the 
student wrote no mark at all opposite a statement, are not 
included here. They were considered, of course, in deter- 
mining the grades; but they have relatively little bearing 
on the problem under consideration here. In the table 
column I indicates the numbers of the statements. Column 
II shows the number of students giving incorrect answers. 
An incorrect answer consisted in marking a false statement 
as true and vice versa. 


TABLE I 

III Ill Ill Ill III III III III 
64 42 414 #219 477 «239796 1306 ©62 BI 
32 29 74 14 99 G7 25 4 3 31 77 1 
14 28 20 13 pe mt hUreh SUC 21 20 
52 28 7213 278 S77 35 423 16 1 12 0 
75 19 1812 398 7s Ss 3 19 1 30 0 
7 18 59 11 56 8 86 735 a2 6 33 0 
17 17 40 9 ‘7 36 #24 812 84 36 0 
48 16 489 237 346 544 442 411 62 0 
53 16 45 9 267 516 64 502 701 66 0 
10 15 > 9 @7 S66 @4 8B2 i'l 78 0 


The data in Table I are arranged to show the eighty state- 
ments in the order of decreasing numbers of incorrect an- 
swers. ‘Thus it may be noted readily that eight statements 
(10 per cent) were answered correctly by all of the forty-five 
students who passed the examination. This arrangement 
also helps to point out the more difficult statements, as 
listed in the first two pairs of columns. About 50 per cent 
of the statements in the examination apparently caused rela- 
tively little difficulty. Relatively serious difficulty was ap- 
parently experienced with the first sixteen statements (see 
the first two pairs of columns) as listed in the table. 

If space permitted, it would be desirable to reproduce 
all of the eighty statements, thus allowing the reader of 
this article to study the situation more completely than is 
possible here. We shall limit our attention to a convenient 
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grouping of the more difficult statements in contrast with 
those apparently least difficult. Since eight of the state- 
ments received no incorrect answers, it seems desirable to 
contrast them with the first eight in the table. For con- 
venience in reference, the numbers attached to these state- 
ments in the examination are repeated, preceding the state- 
ment in each case. Following each of the statements in 
the first group mentioned is given, in parenthesis, the num- 
ber of incorrect answers. 


STATEMENTS REPRESENTING GREATEST DIFFICULTY 


64. One of the tasks of sociology is to reveal the ways, if 
any, in which attainment of the objectives of social behavior 
may be made more successful in promoting universal human 
happiness. (42) 

32. The chief relationship between physical environment and a 
society lies in the determination, by the former, of the latter’s 
cultural forms. (29) 

14. In sociological terminology, a social group possessing a culture 
is said to be more highly civilized than a social group not hav- 
ing similar traits. (28) 

52. A particular custom is sometimes described by sociologists as 
a social institution. (28) 

75. Results of intelligence tests prove the majority of criminals 
are feeble-minded. (19) 

7. Sociology places emphasis on the purposes of the institutions, 
organizations, and enterprises that man has developed. (18) 

17. Sociology is primarily an attempt to find solutions for per- 
plexing social problems. (17) 

48. Among certain savage societies, exogamy is a custom which 
prohibits marriage to persons outside the group. (16) 


STATEMENTS REPRESENTING LEAST DIFFICULTY 


2. What the sociologist calls society is something that has devel- 
oped out of human experience. 

12. Society makes possible for man certain experiences which 
would be impossible for the individual without society. 

30. What may appear as interference with personal liberty is 
often merely an instance of society performing its normal 
function of molding personality. 

33. For two persons to experience social contact, it is necessary 

for them to be in the physical presence of each other. 
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36. The smaller the social group, the more apt are its members 
to experience a large proportion of secondary contacts as com- 
pared with primary contacts. 

62. As a social problem, poverty is a relative condition, varying 
in forms and standards from group to group. 

66. Society is more successful in forcing conformity to estab- 
lished culture than in making adequate provision for orderly 
social change. 

78. In some cases, social progress resulting from attempts to solve 
one or more social problems may, in turn, become a cause of 
one or more other social problems. 

A comparison of these two groups of statements re- 
veals certain similarities and differences. Other things 
being equal, however, similarities between the two groups 
can give no aid in explaining difference in difficulty for the 
students. Without going into too much detail, therefore, 
attention will be given to a single difference between the 
two groups merely to illustrate a method of approach to 
analysis of the situation. 

One of the most noticeable differences may be noted in 
this: that the more difficult group of statements includes 
three which in large measure concern the scope or nature of 
sociology itself, while the least difficult group include no 
such statement. The three statements just mentioned are 
those numbered 64, 7, and 17. This may indicate, then, 
that insufficient attention was given during the course to 
the nature and scope of sociology. To be sure, we must 
not conclude that all the difficulty with these three state- 
ments lay in the mere question of sociology. The fact that 
they are only three of a group of eight statements giving 
serious difficulty may also indicate that they involve some 
troublesome factor common to all in the group of eight. 

But by limiting attention still further to statements 64, 7, 
and 17, it seems possible to arrive at more definite con- 
clusions regarding the nature of the difficulty they seem to 
represent. The reader will doubtless see several problems 
appearing throughout this discussion, not touched on in 
this article because of space limitations. In fact, as inti- 
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mated early in the article, its purpose is chiefly to indicate 
a method of analysis. And if the reader readily carries 
the analysis further than is possible in this article, our main 
purpose will have been achieved. 

To continue, then, with statements 64, 7, and 17, all of 
which have some reference to the nature of sociology, we 
may continue to apply the analytic procedure in order to an- 
swer the question: ‘“‘Why is there an apparent difference in 
difficulty with these three statements?” That such a differ- 
ence existed for the students is indicated by the differences 
in the number of incorrect answers. Statement 64 was in- 
correctly answered by a large majority of the students in 
the class. In fact, nearly all of the forty-five who passed 
the examination gave incorrect answers to this statement. 
However, in the case of statements 7 and 17, only slightly 
more than one third of the forty-five students answered 
incorrectly. 

By further search for differences in the three statements, 
it becomes possible to reclassify them. For a certain sim- 
ilarity appears between statements 64 and 17 which sets 
them apart from statement number 7, even though, as 
noted above, all three share at least one characteristic in 
common. The similarity between number 64 and number 
17 is in the fact that both these statements are concerned 
with social problems, though the term “social problem” does 
not appear in statement 64. On the other hand, statement 
7, while similar to the other two as noted, differs in that it is 
concerned with other matters of sociological interest than 
social problems. 

Still another factor in the situation needs to be noted 
here. Although statements 64 and 17 have an important 
characteristic in common which distinguishes them from 
statement 7, there is a wide difference in the number of 
incorrect answers to statements 64 and 17 and, at the same 
time, a close agreement in the number of incorrect answers 
to statements 17 and 7. This fact suggests that, in order 
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to explain the apparent difference in difficulty between state- 
ments 64 and 17, some difference in their characteristics 
must be located in spite of the general and the special simi- 
larity mentioned above. Examination of the two state- 
ments will indicate readily wherein this difference lies. 
Statement 17 makes the solution of social problems the 
chief concern of sociology, while in statement 64 this is but 
one of the tasks of this branch of study. Hence there was a 
strong probability that students marking number 17 incor- 
rectly would also be incorrect in marking number 64. With 
one exception, this was the case. But it was not to be 
expected that all those failing on statement 64 would fail 
on statement 17, due to the character of the two statements 
as pointed out above. In other words, the difference in the 
number of incorrect answers to statements 64 and 17 is 
due largely to the difference in their scope and implications 
relative to sociology. On the other hand, the phraseology 
in statement 64 is such as to make it clearly a more diffi- 
cult statement to comprehend than in the case of number 
17. So some allowance will have to be made for difference 


in difficulty also. 


This presentation of the situation now makes it possible 
to go at least one step further in the analysis. 


After all the most important question, from the view- 
point of the writer, is: ““How can we account for the excep- 
tional percentage of failures on statement 64?” The sim- 
ple answer is, of course, in the failure of the instructor to 
give sufficient attention during the course to the develop- 
ment, in the student’s mind, of a clear conception of sociol- 
ogy as a study. 


It is true that the instructor did take pains to make 
clear the distinction between pure sociology and applied 
sociology. In this connection, the distinction between 
“social” problems and “sociological” problems was dwelt 
on at some length. As a result of this discussion, the writer 
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felt that there should be no special trouble in the final ex- 
amination with statements 64 and 17, both of which should 
have been marked as false according to the instruction given 
during the course on the nature of sociology. The class 
was told that pure sociology is not concerned with the sclu- 
tion of social problems, as such, nor with the general task 
of promoting universal human happiness, any more than 
pure chemistry, pure astronomy, or pure physics are con- 
cerned with such matters. This, it was explained, is the 
work of social workers and social reformers of various 
types.” 

The explanation of the difficulty with statement 64 lies, 
therefore, in the relative proportions of emphasis, as ex- 
perienced by the students, on the matters involved in the 
statement. As is common with several introductory texts 
in sociology, the one used in this course contained a whole 
section of chapters on social problems. Furthermore, 
almost throughout the book, social problem cases and situ- 
ations were frequently used to illustrate points discussed by 
the author. Such a procedure aids in making the discus- 
sions concrete. For this reason the writer, in discussing 
matters other than social problems, followed the same pro- 
cedure. Particularly in connection with the sociological 
problems of causation of social problems was this the case 
in both textbook and lectures. Briefly, then, we may sum 
up the situation by saying that the very use of the term 
“social problems,” and the discussion of social problem situ- 
ations and cases gave to these matters an emphasis not 
intended by the instructor, an emphasis which so far out- 
weighed what was relatively a brief discussion of the nature 
of sociology as to make possible the results we find in the 
answers to statement 64. 

1 The writer realizes that some sociologists will disagree with the conception of sociology 
ere dealing here with © macthod of procedwe in the dlcovery of reasons for ialures on 
certain statements, regardless of what those statements are, with the idea in mind that 


a similar procedure may be valuable in connection with examinations in other than sociology 
courses, as well as for sociology courses. 
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Another factor in the situation was probably the impres- 
sion of sociology gained before taking the course. It 
seems to be a popular notion that sociology is a study of 
social problems, just as large numbers of people seem to 
think that psychology is a study of “how to be a success.”’ 
But the present writer thinks the course itself should dis- 
solve such impressions. And the practical value of this 
analysis lies in pointing out more or less definitely the 
concepts, hypotheses, and theories which require more dis- 
cussion in the classroom. Incidentally, it is some comfort 
to the instructor to learn which ideas have been communi- 
cated successfully to his students. And if the results of the 
examination under discussion here are some measure of suc- 
cess in teaching this particular course, it might help many so- 
ciology teachers to try out this type of examination and this 
method of analyzing the results for the purpose of grading 
themselves on their teaching. Doubtless refinements in 
these methods will readily suggest themselves to the readers 
of this article. But there seems to be the possibility, at 
least, of a suggestion along this line in the table given early 
in this article. For example, in cases where there are no 
student errors, the instructor may mark himself highly suc- 
cessful. For statements marked correctly by 90 per cent 
of the class, he may mark himself down accordingly; and 
so on. He will have to be sure that the examination, how- 
ever, includes statements representing nearly all phases of 
the course. 

In closing, a few additional problems will be suggested 
merely to indicate some of the further possibilities in the 
method of procedure followed in this article. To what 
extent were the results in the examination due to textbook, 
outside readings, and lectures? To the mixture of sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors? To lack of familiarity with 
the true-false type of test? To preconceived notions of the 
students? To the special influence upon their thinking ex- 
ercised by the particular courses they had taken prior to this 
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course? To their established attitudes, sentiments, and 
beliefs resulting from customs and traditions? To lack of 
ability to interpret quickly the phrases of the instructor as 
found in the examination? To defective reasoning, etc., etc. 














THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTITUTIONAL 
PROCESSES AS AN END OF EDUCATION 


WALTER R. SMITH 


The average person conceives of the educative process 
wholly in terms of individuals. It begins with one indi- 
vidual and ends with another. One person teaches, another 
is taught. The process of adjustment is fulfilled by fitting 
the individual into an established social régime. Dr. Arthur 
E. Jones phrases it thus: ‘Education is the process of 
making and preventing changes in human beings. The 
changes are made in individuals. The purpose of making 
these changes is to adjust the individual to certain phases 
of his environment and to give the individual the power to 
change the environment in such a way as to meet his needs” 
(Education and the Individual, p. 50). This point of view 
is based upon a fundamental philosophy which accepts the 
individual as the beginning and end of human endeavor. 
On this basis Professor F. H. Allport sets forth the formula 
for all behavior as follows: ‘“‘(1) Some need is present in 
the organism. (2) The organism acts; it behaves in such 
a manner as to satisfy the need.” ‘The necessary import 
of this dictum is that the individual organism is self-stimu- 
lating and self-directive, and that individual welfare is the 
summum bonum of social action. 

With this whole conception of education, and of the 
individual as the focus, the beginning and end of life, the 
only reference for human conduct and social progress, this 
paper takes direct and unequivocal issue. The writer does 
not maintain that an improved social order is the only 
legitimate end of human effort. He cannot go so far as 
Professor L. L. Bernard, who asserts that ‘““The conscious 
exertion of individuals must be directed towards the sur- 
vival, growth, and perfection of the race with all that this 
implies, and towards the development of a scientifically 
determined and controlled social organization which will 
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contribute towards this end.”’ Nor would he subscribe to 
the prewar German and Japanese political theory that the 
individual exists for the state, or the medieval theology 
that individual welfare should be subordinated to that of the 
church, or the theory underlying the patriarchal family that 
the welfare of the child is secondary to that of the family 
group. He does insist, however, that these assumptions 
are no more extreme than the individualistic assumptions 
previously outlined and that exaltation of the state, the 
church, and the family, are fundamentally no more unsound 
than excessive exaltation of the individual. 

The thesis herein advanced, then, is that human effort and 
human welfare have two equally vital points of origin and 
destination, the individual and the social group, or the human 
personality and the social institution, and that education is a 
process of aiding each and stimulating wholesome relation- 
ships between the two. Education may and does originate 
in both the individual organism and the media of group 
action, and its legitimate and necessary end is equally the 
cultivation of individual personalities and the improvement 
of social institutions. The function of the school, there- 
fore, as the only agency of society whose sole function is 
education, is not merely to “make and prevent changes”’ in 
individuals but to make and prevent changes in the agencies 
and organizations of interindividual, or group, stimulus and 
response. Nor does it clarify the situation, or represent 
the whole truth, to say that we improve the type and quality 
of social organizations by improving the type and quality 
of individuals entering them. It is equally sound to assume 
that we can advance the quality and welfare of individuals 
only by improving the social patterns and institutional me- 
chanisms which mold these individuals into human forms 
and shapes. 

The fallacy underlying both the individualistic and col- 
lectivistic extremes grows out of a faulty conception of 
society. As popularly interpreted society consists of an 
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assemblage of individual units. In reality, it is compounded 
equally of individual units and group units, such as families, 
races, states, churches, and industries. Neither the indi- 
vidual nor the group forms the original and ultimate unit 
of life, or of social action. From the beginning both have 
been inextricably joined together in a mutual chain of cause 
and effect. The relationship has always been, and is, or- 
ganic. Individuals did not precede, and do not produce, 
families any more than families precede and produce indi- 
viduals. Without either, existence is unthinkable. Without 
citizens or subjects there can be no state and without a 
state there can be no subjects, citizens, or rulers. Thus po- 
litical scientists no longer accept the social-contract theory 
of Rousseau as being nearer the truth than the autocratic 
theory implied in the divine right of kings. Without 
members there can be no churches, but by the same token 
without churches there can be no members. Religious insti- 
tutions are formed by individuals, but the religion of indi- 
viduals is inspired, and directed, or formed by religious 
institutions. In each of these cases, and all similar ones, the 
question of which is cause and which is effect, or whether 
the individual person or the social institution deserves the 
greater attention, is an academic futility. 

To be specific, the individual is a biological organism; 
the group is a social organism. Neither one is more real 
than the other. The individual organism functions through 
a stimulus and response mechanism; but likewise the social 
organism functions through a stimulus and response mech- 
anism. We characterize the psychic basis of the individual 
organism as neurones; the social basis of the group as com- 
munication. What makes the neurones in contact act as they 
do, the psychologist cannot say; what makes the individuals 
in group contact communicate as they do, the sociologist 
cannot determine. We do know, however, that the neu- 
rones affect each other, codrdinate into activity, and estab- 
lish neural paths; but we also know that individuals in the 
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group influence each other, codrdinate into effective 
action, and establish social patterns. In other words, the 
media of communication in the group—the interindi- 
vidual stimulus and response mechanisms—are as definite 
and significant subjects for study as the neurones and 
stimulus and response mechanisms within the individual. 
Their analysis and orientation await only the same careful 
study on the part of sociologists, and much of it is now going 
on, that the psychologists have already given the individual 
psychic organism. 

The chief source of misunderstanding on the part of 
those who question the organic nature of the social group, 
or its basic importance in education, is an attempt to apply 
individualistic concepts and psychological terms to group 
activities. For example, the usual test question applied is, 
can the group think, feel, remember, etc.? The implica- 
tion is that if it cannot it is not an organism. But why not, 
on the same grounds, deny that plants and lower forms of 
animals are organisms? ‘They do not think, feel, and re- 
member in the sense given those terms in human psychology. 
No one would assert that the group possesses the same sort 
of organic composition that the individual displays. If it 
is a social organism it must be of a different order from an 
individual organism, just as the human psychic mechanism 
is of a different order from that of a plant or amoeba. 
A social organism must have a social stimulus and response 
organization and must act through social rather than 
psychic media. That it possesses such media of communi- 
cation through physical expression, or gesture, through 
speech and the various institutionalized phases of language, 
through clothing, the arts, etc., is obvious. In the last 
analysis, therefore, it is misleading, if not absurd, to use the 
same terminology in dealing with social phenomena that 
we do in dealing with psychic phenomena, or to test the 
reality and organic nature of the group by using the tech- 
nique of a scientific individualistic psychology. 
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With this attempt to state clearly the fundamental hy- 
pothesis which, it seems to me, necessarily underlies a 
genuinely scientific sociology, I shall devote the remaining 
time to illustrating its implications for education. If the 
social group is as definitely a constructive unit in person- 
ality development and society building as is the individual, 
then any activity or process designed for improvement, such 
as education, should aim equally to promote helpful changes 
in the social media of group action and the neural media 
of individual action. More specifically, institutional forms, 
social patterns, facilities of intercommunication, group 
standards and ethical codes, in short, group qualities and 
needs, should be placed upon a par with individual qualities 
and needs in every phase of school work. Let us see how 
this would apply in such processes as the determination of 
objectives, curriculum, and method. 


In the search for school objectives the prevailing tech- 
nique is a survey of social activities. This is sound in con- 
cept but it has too frequently been narrowly applied. The 
data assembled have been interpreted in terms of what the 
individual student needs ‘to understand, and learn how to 
do, in order to adapt himself to social requirements. For 
example, what would a department-store salesman, a wheat 
grower, a high-school principal, or a preacher need to know, 
and what qualities and skills would he need to possess, in 
order to practise his vocation successfully? As a matter 
of fact, economic and social welfare demand that equal em- 
phasis in the training process be placed upon what the de- 
partment stores, the wheat-growing industry, the high 
schools, and the churches need ‘to become in order to adapt 
them to the needs of the school graduate. It is a question 
not only of discovering needed changes to be made in stu- 
dents to increase their efficiency but also the discovery of 
needed changes to be made in institutions to increase the 
efficiency of the service they are designed to render. 
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Professor Franklin Bobbitt has accepted this principle 
with reference to vocational training by asserting that a 
major purpose of vocational education is to improve the 
conditions of labor; but equal breadth of insight into other 
phases of education is seldom shown. The social view- 
point above set forth implies, for example, that the objec- 
tives of vernacular language teaching should be reached not 
merely through studies of the shortcomings and needs of 
individuals in self-expression but through studies of the 
shortcomings and needs of newspapers, libraries, maga- 
zines, conversational standards, and literary organizations 
in contributing to linguistic improvement. The dominance 
over language usage of such a mild force as social conven- 
tion is illustrated by James Truslow Adams in an article 
on ‘“The Mucker Pose”’ in the November issue of Harpers 
Magazine. He points out that cultivated American writers 
talk about literature in the same language used by the 
“news agents on a railroad train,” and that “The mucker- 
poseurs do not content themselves with talking like unedu- 
cated half-wits. They also emulate the language and man- 
ners of the bargee and the longshoreman.”’ A simple diag- 
nosis of such muckerism would indicate that it arises from 
a lack of social conditioning rather than from any want of 
grammatical knowledge or rhetorical finesse, and a sound 
prognosis for its cure would suggest that comparatively less 
attention be given to cultivating individual expression and 
more effort be devoted to improving the social stimuli 
and institutional agencies which foster a demand for more 
intelligent conversation. Probably it is a dim recognition 
of this principle which has led to the introduction of oral 
English and newspaper and magazine study and practice 
into the curriculum in lieu of individual grammatical drill 
and superficial thumbing of literary classics. 

In a similar manner the objectives of musical and dra- 
matic education must be sought not merely in the musical 
and dramatic shortcomings and needs of individuals but 
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equally in the inadequacies and needs for improvement in 
the musical performances, theatrical plays, movies, and 
other agencies which are available to direct the growth, 
tastes, and aesthetic habits of both student and adult. Par- 
tial recognition of this viewpoint is already affecting the cur- 
riculum through increased emphasis upon group work, and in 
efforts to tie up school instruction with public musical and 
dramatic performances. In the field of civic training, school 
objectives may be discovered not only by surveys of what 
the citizen requires to enable him to vote intelligently and 
meet his other civic responsibilities, but in surveying avail- 
able methods of improving political parties, legislative ma- 
chinery, municipal, State, and National administration, 
judicial practices, and the management of educational, 
penal, and philanthropic institutions. Better political and 
civic institutions are as necessary to make better citizens as 
better citizens are to make more efficient institutions. Like- 
wise the establishment of an effective public-health program 
consisting of improved sanitary and quarantine regulations, 
better managed restaurants, hotels, and hospitals, more 
carefully organized and directed athletics, playgrounds, vo- 
cational opportunities, and work conditions—the entire com- 
munity and group aspect of healthful living—provides as 
important an objective of school-health education as does 
the physical development of the individual student. In 
short, a socialized curriculum founded upon a combination 
of individual and social objectives must incorporate ma- 
terials, activities, and problems which will serve as directly 
to bring about changes in group activities, and the improve- 
ment of institutional organization and administration, as it 
does to produce growth in individual personalities and 
ideals. 

As regards teaching method the social viewpoint has im- 
plications no less vital than those connected with objectives 
and curriculum. It demands that methods be both personal 
and social, and that teaching be organized to promote both 
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individual and collective activities. All people are com- 
pelled at times to think and act in comparative isolation, 
and at other times to think and act in groups. Hence neither 
a system of individualized instruction, nor one of socialized 
recitations, would give adequate training to meet both 
‘needs. The most efficient and economical method for culti- 
vating individualistic skills and mental agility in personal 
problems will not suffice for the development of those 
social skills and qualities which depend upon codperation, 
team work, and personality leadership. Such desirable 
mental and emotional qualities as tolerance, tact, and for- 
bearance, and such social skills as conversation, personal 
address, and public performance cannot be acquired in iso- 
lation, but are the product of slow and often painful devel- 
opment through group contacts. 

For a specific illustration let us take the literary mucker- 
ism indulged in by our writers as contrasted above by Mr. 
Adams with the critical speech of English and French 
writers. Without doubt much of the difference can be 
accounted for by contrasting methods of literary study here 
and abroad. The Oxford major in literature, for example, 
cultivates his literary conversation in small, informal dis- 
cussion groups who treat the subject seriously, whereas 
the American university major in English listens to well- 
nigh interminable lectures, takes volumes of notes, learns 
facts, and then quite naturally works off his literary indi- 
gestion through puerile quips and slangy characterizations. 
Possibly the substitution of a few Oxford teas and literary 
smokers for the formal English classes in our universities 
might elevate standards of literary conversation more rap- 
idly than an unlimited number of lectures on “Americanae 
boobinae,”’ or the tireless red-inking of dangling clauses and 
split infinitives. 

In other fields of educative training there is the same 
necessity for participative activities which accustom the 
student to institutional forms and the struggle for institu- 
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tional improvement. A large share of our civic services 
are performed through group channels and require team- 
work in committees, legislative assemblies, and community 
organizations. Mere individual intelligence and good will 
are impotent without practice in the use of social machinery. 
Both vocational and avocational efficiency demand social 
skills and group adjustments, the capacity for which can be 
developed only by intensive training in some sort of labora- 
tory group work. 

The necessity of adapting methods to the forms of insti- 
tutional activity implies that any test of efficiency in method 
must include means of measuring those subtle qualities and 
social skills that function so decisively in everyday living. 
Most of the experimentation and studies in the comparative 
value of various methods of teaching have, up to the pres- 
ent, taken into account individual learning alone, and hence 
are inconclusive and ultimately invalid. It is largely these 
neglected social qualities and skills, informally acquired by 
the Oxford student, which supplies the element of verity in 
Cecil Rhodes’s statement: ‘The Oxford system in its fin- 
ished form looks very unpractical. Yet wherever you look 
—except in science—an Oxford man is at the top of the 
tree.” In other words, what looks like the absence of 
method at Oxford, a system not easily subjected to statis- 
tical studies of individual learning, has proved through 
the course of centuries to be highly effective. The Oxford 
student tends to live his learning instead of storing up the 
content of particular courses for possible future use. I do 
not mean to pose as a worshiper of the Oxford system 
but have used it in illustration because its whole organiza- 
tion inherently places the process of socialization on a co- 
ordinate basis with the process of learning. 

In conclusion may I summarize by saying that the net 
result of the thesis advanced is to challenge, not merely 
the primacy of the individual in social causation, but the 
supremacy of an individualistic psychology in education. 
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Social institutions are not only as old and as dynamic as indi- 
viduals but the function of the school is as definitely to bring 
about changes in social processes as to bring about changes 
in personal qualities and ideals. In so far as the thesis 
be true, it invalidates all studies which assume that the 
learning process as psychologically interpreted constitutes 
the whole of the educative process. This includes a con- 
siderable proportion of the existing objective researches 
in aim, curriculum, and method. Such researches will need 
to be counterbalanced and corrected by equally valid studies 
of the socializing process which is developed only through 
social contacts in group activities and therefore can be meas- 
ured only through evaluation in such activities before they 
can be used as safe educational guides. Furthermore, it 
emphasizes what has already been foreshadowed by a com- 
mon-sense popular reaction; viz., the extreme danger of 
overestimating the immediate value to teachers and school 
administrators of the nobly attempted but quite elementary 
measuring devices which have been evolved to determine 
rates and establish standards of individual learning. They 
represent the beginnings in but one of the two equally vital 
approaches, the psychological and the sociological, to the 
scientific evaluation of objectives, school administration, 
curriculum, and method. 











IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN ARTICULATED 
PROGRAM IN THE DEPARTMENT OF SEC. 
ONDARY EDUCATION, HOW MAY THE JUN- 
IOR COLLEGE AFFECT THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL? 


Mitton D. Proctor 


Before we attempt to answer this question we must ask 
two others: First, Does the junior college belong to the sec- 
ondary level in education, or to the level of higher educa- 
tion? Second, What are the functions of the junior college? 

If the function of the junior college is largely prepara- 
tory, and in this respect differs only in a slight degree from 
the objectives of the first two years of a four-year college 
course, then it is not secondary in nature, and cannot by the 
widest stretch of imagination affect the junior high school 
or make any significant and progressive contribution to the 
advancement of education other than that of bringing 
higher education within the reach of more boys and girls. 

However, if the junior college is secondary in character, 
and is so conceived and administered as to provide in a bet- 
ter way for the education of boys and girls in the late ado- 
lescent period, it will have a marked effect on the junior 
high school and on all education which seeks to condition 
our youth for complete living in a democracy. In the opin- 
ion of many leaders, it will not be difficult to improve on 
the conventional education of the first two years of the 
usual four-year college course. 


Happily, there is a growing conviction that the first half 
of the college curriculum is essentially secondary in nature. 
Whitney, Colorado State Teachers College, says, ‘“‘The es- 
sential secondary nature of the first one half of the college 
curriculum has been established by recent research, and 
rather early attitude and practice recognized the fact in 
a concrete manner.” 
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Morrison holds that the definite line of transfer from 
secondary to college work appears at that point in the 
development of youth when independence in study and 
learning begins to appear in his intellectual life. And he 
adds, “I am certain that it will be agreed that this is found, 
as a rule, nearer to the fifteenth year of school life than the 
thirteenth, more often among college juniors than among 
freshmen.” 

As early as 1905 President Harper in his book on Trend 
in Higher Education wrote: ‘The work of the freshman 
and sophomore years is only the continuation of the acad- 
emy or high school. It is a continuation not only in subject 
matter, but in methods employed. It is not until the end 
of the sophomore year that the university methods of in- 
struction may be employed to advantage.” 

President Jesse of the University of Missouri said in 
1906: ‘The first two years of college are really secondary 
in character.” 

At the recent convention of the National Education As- 
sociation at Cleveland, in his paper on ‘‘How the Junior 
College Serves the Community,” President Andrews of the 
Grand Rapids Junior College, said, ‘““The first two years 
of undergraduate work, both in form and content, are more 
closely allied to secondary education than to real university 
work. It is a period of general cultural training which is 
to be followed by specialization, a distinction which has 
long been recognized on the Continent, the German Gym- 
nasium, and the French /ycée both being based on this prin- 
ciple.” 

James W. Wood, president of Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, holds the same opinion. In the introduction 
of his paper, “Future of the Whole Junior College Move- 
ment in its Relation to Secondary Schools,” he states, ““The 
past year has been one of rapid crystallization of thought on 
many phases of the junior-college problem. The institu- 
tion is being permitted, at last, to wear swaddling clothes 
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of respectability. Its place as a part of the secondary- 
school system is more definitely assured.’ Later on in his 
paper he calls attention to the almost unanimous agree- 
ment among school men that the secondary system should 
cover the eight years of adolescence, extending roughly 
from the age of twelve to the age of twenty. 


Fortunately there is also a tendency to assign to the 
junior college: 


(a) Functions or objectives not only best suited to the 
capacities and traits of adolescent youth, and there- 
fore attainable, but objectives which, if they are 
reached in a good way, will be most worth while to 
the individual and society, 


(b) The responsibility for vocational training on the jun- 
ior level to meet the growing demands of industry 
and commerce, and 


(c) The responsibility to provide for these worth-while 
opportunities at a lower cost to the parents and 
society. 


Some functions of the junior college: 


1. Preparatory: Premedical, predental, prelegal, and 
preéngineering courses to prepare for more intensi- 
fied professional work of the professional school. 


2. Exploratory: An opportunity for the student to 
study his aptitudes and abilities for work on the higher 
level of graduate and professional schools. 


3. Advisory: An opportunity to study the opportuni- 
ties and limitations of the profession. A definite 
attempt to assist students to select a profession or 
occupation for which they are best fitted, and to pre- 
vent them from choosing those for which they are 

ill fitted by nature and endowment. 
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4. Cultural: All education should be cultural if we 
think of culture as a means to complete living. “A 
man’s dignity depends on what he has in common with 
other men—not on that which is peculiar to himself.” 
In the professional school there is usually little or no 
time for nonprofessional courses. Therefore, it is 
important that the junior college provide cultural 
courses for both classes of students—those who con- 
tinue their education in higher institutions, and those 
who close their formal education with the junior 
college. 


5. Terminal: 
(a) In terms of culture and good citizenship. 


(b) Vocational: Provision for so-called semiprofes- 
sional courses, or courses on the junior level. 

To realize one of the most important functions, 
the junior college must provide two-year courses. 
To finish two years of a four-year course is to have 
half of something. To complete a two-year course 
with definite objectives is to have a complete unit, 
worth while as a preparation for some occupation 
in life. Such preparation also serves best as an in- 
spiration to preparation on a higher level after a 
period of useful and gainful occupation, greater ex- 
perience, and maturity. 


Some objectives of two-year terminal courses: 


(a) Training for business—accounting, office manage- 
ment, private secretaryship, departmental execu- 
tiveship in large retail organizations. 


(b) Training for engineering on the junior level. The 
American Society of Engineers has recognized the 
establishment of such courses. I predict that we 

will have, within ten years, two well-recognized 
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levels in engineering—the junior engineer and the 
senior engineer. 


Training of executives in industry. Positions of 
semi-expert character in chemistry, foreman and 
minor executives in industrial plants, and other sim- 
ilar positions. 


Nursing is an occupation in which there is growing 
need for training beyond the senior high-school 
level, and in which the present economic returns do 
not justify a four-year college course. 


Some of the advantages claimed for the junior college: 


Better teaching. Smaller classes, taught by more 
mature teachers whose primary interest is in good 
teaching and with whom research, except as it ap- 
plies to the educational process, is of secondary 
importance. 


Better activity program., Smaller student bodies 
tend to give more students a chance to “play the 
game’’ instead of sitting on the bleachers to cheer. 


Keeps younger people longer at home. Many pa- 
rents feel that sixteen- and seventeen-year old chil- 
dren are not ready to meet the complex social life 
of a large university. 


Reduces the cost of the 13th and 14th years of edu- 
cation. 


Tends to raise the cultural status of the community. 


Tends to select a student body better prepared than 
the regular enrolled college student. Professor 
Ell’s study of Leland Stanford students shows this 
in a marked way. A study of students in three jun- 
ior colleges in Pennsylvania shows that they are 
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slightly superior in subject preparation and mental 
ability to the students on the campus. While this 
is true of the first student bodies attracted to the 
junior college, it remains to be seen whether subse- 
quent groups will excel or fall below the campus 


group. 
(g) Tends to serve better the local needs. 


If it is desirable to make the education of boys and girls 
during the 13th and 14th year secondary in character; if 
it is possible to organize and administer a junior college to 
perform in a way superior to the present the preparatory, 
the exploratory, the advisory, the cultural, and the termi- 
nal functions of education for students in the late adolescent 
period; if it is possible to realize some or all of the advan- 
tages claimed for the junior college, then two things will 
or should happen: junior-college education should extend 
downward into the field of secondary education, and the 
influence and philosophy of the junior high school should 
extend upward into the junior-college field. Then not only 
will the junior college affect the junior high school but the 
junior high school will affect the junior college. Both influ- 
ences will be good. 


To provide many opportunities for actual experience in 
a socialized community; to make definite provision for de- 
velopment of self-control and social control; to find a mul- 
titude of chances to express creative initiative; to recognize 
that subject matter is a way of behaving as well as a prep- 
aration for more subject matter, and to provide a success 
for every boy and girl is as important to the late adoles- 
cent, if conducted on his level, as it is to the child at the 
age of becoming adolescent. 


All this will mean a breaking up, a reorganization, a 
recrystallization of the eight years of secondary education. 


The inability of a community to finance the program is 
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the only factor which may prevent the early acceptance of 
this important and far-reaching reorganization of our sec- 
ondary education. 


What will this reorganization be? How far down 
should the junior college reach into secondary education? 
I favor the 6-4-4 plan for public-school education. 


Six years—elementary education. 


Four years—high school. I suggest that we drop the 
nomenclature senior and junior high school. There will be 
a tendency to consider the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th years 
as universal education for all normal children. The pro- 
gram of studies must be so diversified that all will find 
objectives which are to them dynamic, reasonable, worth 
while, and, with guidance, possible of attainment. The edu- 
cation of this period should be almost entirely socializing in 
character. 


Four years—junior college. The education of this 
period to provide for the functions mentioned above. It 
should emphasize the intellectual side of education, but 
still remain largely socializing in nature. 


On whatever level the student finds it, subject matter 
which is intrinsically difficult, and at the same time intrin- 
sically worth while, must be mastered. Failure to reach 
high standards should be penalized. Some of this kind of 
subject matter is found in the elementary span, much will 
be met in the secondary field, and more on the higher levels 
of the graduate and professional school. 

Above the junior-college level I believe in competition. 
I believe in a program which will fit, and therefore select, 
only the best. If a student fails in Chemistry III or Engi- 
neering IV, providing the subject matter is worth while 
as well as difficult, then flunk him. If he fails in more 
subjects, put him out. He is a young man, twenty years 
of age, or older. He is training for a profession where 
only the fit survive. He is preparing for service on the 
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higher levels. Here intellectual education has come into 
its own. On the top of the eight years of secondary edu- 
cation, I am willing for the teachers to build a program in 
their graduate and professional schools which is as “‘hard- 
boiled” as they choose to make it. 


Already many of our graduate and professional schools 
are making adequate provision for specialized education 
beyond the junior-college grades. 


Education for a democratic society demands in addition 
a plan which provides first a social education throughout 
the entire adolescent period and secondly an increasing 
emphasis on intellectual education as the student approaches 
the higher levels. 


A plan which provides in a better way for these demands 
is the challenge to our educational leaders. 


The University of Pittsburgh has recently established 
three junior colleges in western Pennsylvania. These col- 
leges are located at Johnstown, Uniontown, and Erie. 


Following are some of the important features: 


(a) The credits for courses earned at these junior col- 
leges have the status of credits of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


(b) The University is responsible for maintaining a 
high academic standard. 


(c) It maintains a resident faculty of highly selected 
teachers. 


(d) The equipment is provided by the local school au- 
thorities and in every respect is equal to, and in 
some respects superior to, that on the college 
campus. 


(e) The administration and supervision of all activities 
is the responsibility of the University. 
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These provisions make for stability. These institutions 
are now, and will be for some time, an integral part of the 
parent university. Through these centers, the State Council 
of Education, the University, and the local school authori- 
ties hope to work out a sound plan of junior-college educa- 
tion for the State. The University deserves great credit 
for its part in this pioneer movement. 

All concerned in this program realize the necessity of 
open minds. Gradually as the junior college finds its place 
in the community and in the great educational system of 
the State, it is hoped that it will become integrated into 
our secondary-school system, and at the same time provide 
a sound and wise precedent for other communities. 














WHAT CONSTITUTES A CONTRIBUTION? 
Eton H. Moore 


Of two reviews of a recent book the first praises the 
work as a distinct contribution, the second characterizes it 
as a recounting of knowledge and facts already available. 
Of two commentators on the activities of an eminent public 
servant one sees in these activities a large contribution to 
the field of higher education, the other stigmatizes them 
as a cheapening of the results of scientific investigation. 
Which one is correct? Clearly one, perhaps both, are em- 
ploying the concept—contribution—in a loose and intoler- 
ant usage. Such evaluating comments as those suggested 
above are as common in academic circles as they are un- 
analytical of the characterizing terms employed. 


DIVISION OF LABOR IN THE CONTRIBUTION PROCESS 


By its nature the evaluating process is largely a subjec- 
tive one, thus giving rise to wide differences of honest 
opinion. Above and beyond this subjective element there 
exists a division ignored by many critics and reviewers. A 
contribution suggests not alone the birth of an idea, but 
also the making of that idea available and understandable. 
Since the withholding of an idea, clearly, is not a part of the 
contribution process, conversely, all those forces which 
make the idea public must be considered a part of that 
process. Whatever creation, refinement, or adaptation of 
knowledge increases the intellectual working tools of a peo- 
ple, must be classed as a contribution. Therefore, it em- 
braces three operations; namely, 


(1) The birth of the idea 


(2) The organization of the idea in relation to other 
ideas 
(3) The presentation of the idea and its relationships. 
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These three operations are necessary to bring the idea 
to fruition. The conception is without profit if that idea 
is left ever in unrelated and unpresentable form. The 
concept of differential rent conceived by Ricardo and his 
predecessors is no greater contribution to knowledge than 
is the organization and presentation of that idea as found 
in Mill. A definition which a fellow teacher recently used 
in presenting material to a beginning class presents in an 
emphatic way the need for refinement and adaptation. The 
definition follows: 

Attitude is the neuro-muscular integration of the 
organism based, first, on the correlation of the elements 
of the object experienced into a meaningful entity; and, 
second, on the codrdination of the response, potential 
or actual, with the meaning of that object. 


Since a knowledge of the above statement was believed 
essential for a passing grade, many committed to memory 
the above words. But for over ninety per cent of the stu- 
dents the definition never became meaningful. The ideas 
expressed bore no relation to the student’s orientation. It 
became a cross-word puzzle which few solved and the suc- 
cessful ones found it necessary to recreate the definition 
before it became for them a working tool. 


If knowledge existed in the abstract, we might limit the 
concept of contribution to the first operation, but since 
knowledge has no existence except in relation to human 
beings and their activities, the distinction is not that of 
contribution or noncontribution but rather what part of 
that process. The discovery of the phenomena of unit in- 
heritance or of labido fixation is but one third of the process 
necessary to produce the full fruit of these discoveries. 
Only a handful would recognize in these phenomena any- 
thing of significance. The ideas need to be organized in 
their relation to other phenomena. Even such an organiza- 
tion does not make a discovery available or useful in its 
widest application. Its significance must be presented in 
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concepts and in parlance understandable to those who would 
make such applications. The ideas of science and scientific 
discovery need to be translated as much as do German and 
French. Without this translation the result is either non- 
use or abuse. It is reported that once Mrs. Clemens sought 
to cure her husband of swearing by repeating after him the 
exclamations of a profane nature which he had used. To 
this the great humorist replied: ‘‘Madam, you say the 
words but you do not speak the language.” A similar 
result follows in the case of an idea if it is not adapted for 
common usage. A layman at one of the national meetings 
of a scientific society’ recently gave expression to this need. 
In substance he said: 


What we laymen need is to have the discussion 
“stepped-down” to our understanding just as the elec- 
trical current is ‘“‘stepped-down”’ for the use of the 
consumer. 

Happy indeed is the man who not only conceives a new 
idea but who also has the ability to give it its proper setting 
and to clothe it with comprehensibility. Unfortunately, 
such combinations of skill are not common. The ‘perfec- 
tion of synthesis, orientation, and understandability must 
usually proceed from many minds. 


ABUSES INHERENT IN THIS DIVISION OF LABOR 


Certain dangers and abuses frequently accompany this 
coéperative effort in the field of contribution. Among those 
who perform the first operation, that of ideation, is often 
found a disdain for those who complete the contribution. 
They occasionally exhibit a sort of self-satisfied “‘it-is- 
finished” spirit. I recently heard one of this type severely 
criticize an eminent university president for his poverty of 
new ideas. This particular president has remarkable 
powers of organization and presentation, a fitness which 
has made him unusually successful in his particular work. 
“1 American Sociological Society, St. Louis, 1926. 
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His ability to organize ideas of university education and to 
translate these ideas to the board of regents, the legisla- 
ture, and the people at large is no mean contribution in the 
progress of such ideas. This tendency of each participant 
to overemphasize his function in the contribution process 
is not peculiar to the field of this discussion but is inherent 
in any field where a division of labor occurs. For this par- 
ticular group, it possibly serves as an escape mechanism 
from the relatively small recognition given the inventor of 
ideas by the public at large. 


A danger sometimes found among those who perform 
the second function, namely, the organization of knowledge, 
is associated with the attempt to construct a logical system 
of thought. They often ignore as irrelevant those ideas 
which do not make for logicalness in their outline. How- 
ever, when they do not bend their activities to the filling 
out of preconceived systems, they produce many commend- 
able results. Many of those whose names stand highest 
in their field of knowledge, as Adam Smith or John Stuart 
Mill in economics, contributed little that was new in con- 
tent. Their contribution was that of organization and 
presentation. 


Since the presentational contribution must make a bid 
for interest, clarity, and style, here exists the danger of 
sacrificing content for readability. Again we have an un- 
balance, in this case resulting from the disdain of the stylist 
for exactness and authority. This is the besetting sin of 
those who write with facility. A casual perusal of current 
magazines is sufficient to impress one with the presence of 
this abuse. However, this perversion of ability should not 
blind us to the contribution of those who democratize new 
ideas. He who can make available to a million an idea or 
thought which has hitherto been the property of a score 
deserves honorable mention as a contributing member. He 
is the disseminator and the advertiser of the idea. 
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CONTRIBUTION, A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


This division of labor in the growth of knowledge ap- 
pears to be essential. If this is so, then no contributor, 
whether he be inventor, organizer, or presenter, can in the 
language of Paul claim all honor to himself or to his group. 
Each has his part in the triumvirate of a contribution. An 
idea, in itself, may be sufficient for the learned specialist. 
If it is to become part of the working tools of the public 
it must call to its aid journalist and teacher, magazine and 
textbook writer, and all those who function in the educa- 
tional process. It is these latter who must edit the idea 
for popular consumption. And now abideth ideation, or- 
ganization, and presentation, but who shall say which is 
the greatest of these three? 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


EpitoriAL Note: I[¢ is designed to make this department a clearing 
house (1) for information about current research projects of interest to 
educational sociology and (2) for ideas with reference to research 
methods and techniques in this field. 


Readers are urged to report their own research projects and to submit 
information regarding other projects of which they have knowledge. 
Suggestions as to methods of research will be welcomed and will be given 
publicity in this department. Specimen questionnaires and plans for 
research in educational sociology will be given careful criticism if desired. 

From time to time this department will also make its readers ac- 
quainted with research resources in educational sociology. Contributions 
of this type from readers will also be welcomed. 


It is desirable to make the program of research in educational sociol- 
ogy a coéperative one. To this end the names and addresses of those 
engaged upon research projects will usually be given in order that readers 
may exchange with them ideas upon related projects. 


A Stupy oF PROBLEM Boys AND THEIR BROTHERS 





The Sub-Commission on Causes of the Crime Commission 
of New York State has just completed and published “A 
Study of Problem Boys and Their Brothers.” The study 
was made and the report written by Harry M. Shulman, 
research worker for the Sub-Commission under the direc- 
tion of its members. Professor Raymond Moley of Colum- 
bia University acted as adviser. 

In carrying out this study, the cases were selected from 
a section of the Lower East Side of Manhattan and from 
East Harlem, a section of the Upper East Side, which is 
also the area of the Boys’ Club Study of New York Uni- 
versity. From the cases coming to the Children’s Court 
during 1927 from which the problem boys and their 
brothers were selected, there were eliminated all cases that 
did not fill the required specifications of the study. 

“Total age range, age 10 to 17; age difference between 
brothers, 4 years or less. Type of offense, theft, burglary, 
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or serious misconduct not involving property. Length of 
family residence in area, 5 years or more. Out of several 
hundred cases originally chosen, eighty-seven cases filled 
the requirements of having two brothers within the proper 
age limits and near enough in age, one known to the court 
and the other not, as well as the other qualifications. These 
eighty-seven simmered down, by degrees, to forty pairs 
where the differences in behavior were clear-cut, as described 
by parents, teachers, case investigators, and recreation 
leaders. Throughout this whole process of selection, no 
criterion other than those originally chosen was followed 
save the question: Is the second brother truly nondelin- 
quent? Temperamental qualities alone were not consid- 
ered sufficient to eliminate a child from the normal group. 
However, truancy, gang membership, theft, incorrigibility, 
school misbehavior, wherever manifested, were grounds for 
rejection.” 

The following types of data were obtained on the chil- 
dren involved: ‘Chronological data, general picture of 
conduct, intelligence, temperament, physical condition, 
character, associates, interests, school history, and voca- 
tional history. The data on home and family have been 
subdivided as follows: home conditions, parental condi- 
tions, neighborhood conditions, and family background.” 


The sources utilized in gathering the data are as follows: 


Mother Principal 

Father Attendance officer 

Brother Family case agency 

Sister Child-guidance agency 
Stepmother Vocational placement agency 
Aunt Medical agency 

Problem boy Recreation worker 
Nonproblem brother Children’s Court probation officer 
Uncle Children’s Court mental clinic 
Stepfather Police department 

School record Crime Commission psychologist 
Male teacher Field investigator 


Woman teacher Physician 
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Neighbor Institution cottage father 
Court probation officer Institution official 
Other relative Institution psychologist 


The general method of the study was one of comparison 
of the problem boys and their nonproblem blood brothers 
with reference both to personality traits and environmental 
factors. 


The findings of the Commission, which are of genuine 
interest to persons working in the field of education, are as 
follows: 


(1) The problem boys were, on the average, duller in intelligence 
than their normal brothers, the median I.Q. for the problem being 75, 
indicative of borderline intelligence, while the median for the normals 
was 86, which is indicative of dull intelligence. Thus, borderline intelli- 
gence was associated with delinquency. 

(2) The problem boys were, on the average, inferior to their brothers 
in grasp of school subjects, their median educational quotient being 81, 
as compared with 92% for the nonproblem boys. Thus, incapacity in 
school subjects was associated with delinquency as well as with retarded 
intelligence. 

(3) School retardations were, on the average, 2%4 times as frequent 
among the problem boys as among the nonproblem brothers. Thus, 
repeated school failure was associated with deliquency as well as with 
retarded intelligence. 

(4) The problem boys were not only superior to their brothers in 
mechanical ability, but their scores were actually superior to those made 
by unselected New York City school children, sixty per cent of the 
problem boys exceeding the age medians of the latter. Thus, superior 
mechanical ability in an unfavorable environment was associated with 
delinquency. 

(5) The planfulness ability of both the problem and nonproblem 
groups was similar, both being below the average, with quotients of 83 
and 81%. 

(6) The two groups were comparable in age, the median age of the 
problem boys being 15 years and of the nonproblem being the same. 

(7) Delinquent behavior, involving property offenses, was in all in- 
stances associated with incorrigible behavior of other sorts. The young 
thief was socially ill in a variety of ways. Stealing was merely a symp- 
tom of graver and deeper social maladjustment. 


(8) Superficial probation supervision was in most cases ineffective. 
(9) Teachers paid slight attention to the individuality of their pupils, 
recognizing neither their vocational nor personality needs. 
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Recommendations are made with reference to treatment, 
study, prevention, schools, recreational centers, social-serv- 
ice agencies, children’s courts, and police. The recommenda- 
tions with reference to schools, which are of particular 
interest to teachers and school administrators, are as fol- 
lows: 


‘Schools should utilize the superior performance ability 
of potential and actual delinquents by giving them education 
through the use of concrete materials. The potential in- 
dustrial value of superior mechanical ability must be appre- 
ciated and the responsibility accepted for the industrial 
training of this group of children. Junior trade schools, 
as unsuccessfully sought by the board of education, should 
be established, and the support of public-minded citizens 
must be aroused for this program, as an integral link in 
the chain of delinquency prevention. 

“The department of visiting teachers and the psycho- 
educational clinic of the board of education should have 
increased budgets and personnel. Money should be spent 
here rather than on probationary schools which represent an 
obsolete punitive approach to delinquency treatment that 
is unnecessary with children so young as those in the public 
schools. 

“Steps such as the limitation of initial enrollment to chil- 
dren mentally capable of receiving graded instruction, or 
the adoption of a ‘constant-promotion plan,’ as described 
j in this report, or a combination of both with a trade pro- 
gram in the upper grades, should be undertaken to eliminate 
the emotional disturbances and dislike of school engendered 
by repeated failures. 

‘The causes of school behavior problems require a more 
adequate analysis than is possible with the present system 
of conduct marks. For the present praise-and-blame sys- 
tem of A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, etc., must be substituted a more 
significant description of behavior in terms that make pos- 
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sible the planning of corrective personality treatment, on a 
basis much wider than merely that of approval or disap- 
proval. 

“Teachers should be taught, in the training schools, not 
only academic psychology, but a course in behavior prob- 
lems which will enable them to maintain an objective and 
impersonal attitude towards delinquents in the classroom, 
instead of falling into emotional and unanalytical responses 
of displeasure. Teachers lacking in poise and understand- 
ing should not be assigned to schools where there are many 
delinquency cases.””* 





1 Crime Commission of New York State. ‘‘A Study of Problem Boys and Their Brothers 
by the Sub-Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime.’’ Albany, New York: J. B. Lyon 
Sompany, Printers, 1929, pp. 13-14. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


The Philosophical Bases of Education, by R. R. Rusk. 
London, The University of London Press, and Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928, 205 pages. 


The author of this little readable book is “principal lecturer in edu- 
cation to the Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Training of Teach- 
ers”; also “examiner in education to the University of Glasgow.” He 
received his doctor’s degree from Jena. Among the books he has written 
also appear Doctrines of the Great Educators, Experimental Education, 
The Religious Education of the Child, and The Training of Teachers 
in Scotland. 

The volume before us has the welcome aim of directing the present 
revival of interest in the “philosophy of education” along “more strictly 
philosophical lines.” The subject matter is presented in six chapters 
dealing with the need for a philosophy of education, the schools of philos- 
ophy, naturalism, pragmatism, and idealism, in education, concluding 
with a historical review of idealism. There are also short bibliographies 
and indices. 

This is a useful text for purposes of reference. It is surprising that 
a Scotch metaphysical thinker, even in the field of education, should not 
be more systematic and comprehensive. There is no treatment of real- 
ism as one of the current philosophies with educational implications. 
And the historical sketch of idealism omits the medieval period and the 
modern British thinkers, such as T. H. Green, the Cairds, Bosanquet, 
and Lord Haldane. There is too great looseness of definition when such 
diverse thinkers as Comenius and Rousseau can be called idealists. 
Comenius is an anthropomorphic theist and Rousseau is a deist. The char- 
acteristic emphasis of idealism in the priorty of consciousness and modern 
forms of idealism is monistic. The author adopts the “idealistic” stand- 
point, but for the reasons indicated idealism is not made winsome. 

The author expects much of a philosophy of education, perhaps not too 
much: “A coérdinating, if not a determining principle, is requisite, if we 
are not to be lost in the maze of modern developments, and such a 
principle can only be furnished by a philosophy of the subject” (p. 13). 
The author’s criticism of the reviewer’s position (pp. 202, 204, 205) is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Herman H. Horne 


A Social Interpretation of Education, by JosepH K. Harr. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929, 432 
pages. 

There are some respects in which we might call Dr. Hart a militant 
educational sociologist. His quarrel with present-day education is that 
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it is too far divorced from life, that we tend erroneously to believe that 
it inheres in schools alone, and that we have conceived it as a preéxistent 
mass of material to be clamped down upon the young when, in reality, 
all learning must evolve from the child’s interaction with the world 
in which he lives. He points out very effectively the influence of com- 
munity upon the development of personality—‘“if his community is inte- 
grated, his education is likely to achieve some final integration; if the 
community is disorganized, his education is likely to end in a disorganized 
personality’—and he makes the effect of disorganization relentlessly 
clear. There is meat for all sociologists in Dr. Hart’s thinking. 

One regrets the author’s emotional presentation of many of his ideas; 
the treatise loses here and there because of his indiscriminate use of 
invective. Dr. Hart seems strangely pessimistic about the outlook for 
education. He wants education to assemble a child’s community for 
him in some meaningful way, and yet he sees nothing in the mental- 
hygiene movement which is committed to that very process. Granted 
that mental-hygiene interests are now devoted almost wholly to problem 
children, it is not beside the mark to imagine that, having used new 
methods with the troublesome, we may some time see their significance 
for all children. Things like that have happened before. 

AGNES CONKLIN 





Education in the United States, by EDGAR W. KNIGHT. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1929, ix+588 pages. 


“This book,” says its author, “is intended to be no more than a narrative 
or historical sketch of education in this country.” Seventeen generous 
chapters are dished up to the reader, beginning with “Present Condi- 
tions” and ending with “Tendencies and Problems.” Preceding each 
chapter is a concise outline of the main substance which is to follow. 
Each chapter, moreover, contains a selected list of “References and Read- 
ings” and the usual pedagogical array of ponderous “Questions for Study 
and Discussion.” Though Professor Knight is employed by the University 
of North Carolina, which, as every one knows, ranks amongst the nation’s 
most eminent houses of higher learning, yet he is, alas, not at all lifted 
by the present status of education south of the Potomac. Indeed, the 
whole business down there offers, so he suggests, ‘‘a discouraging prob- 
lem.” This of course is not precisely news. Yet in the past most of the 
critical gunshots have been fired from the enemy schoolmen of the north, 
and these obviously were no better in effect than a futile dud. Professor 
Knight, however, as we have said is a native of the South, and, what’s 
more, he does all his heavy shooting right on the home front. Thus, 
of course, he courts the hostility of all the Southern superpatriots. Some 
of them, indeed, have already threatened him with the rope and fagot. 
Naturally enough, what Professor Knight has to say is loaded with in- 
terest. True, he omits some of the more handsome and optimistic 
aspects of the Southern picture, as, for example, the highly important 
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and valuable contributions of his own university. On the other hand, 
what he has to say concerning such matters as short school terms, irregu- 
lar attendance, inadequate equipment, poor pay, out-of-date and impov- 
erished libraries, child labor, not to forget the horrendous social and 
economic plight of the rustics and mill workers as found below the 
Potomac makes lush reading. True to his program, Professor Knight 
is usually more the narrator than the critic. This becomes especially 
patent when he reaches our own times in “Later Developments.” Here 
one finds the Gary system, the Dalton and the Winnetka Plans speedily 
dispersed in a line or two, thus showing neither their benefits nor their 
idiocies. When it comes to discussing personalities, Professor Knight 
has only a page for G. Stanley Hall and only one for William James. 
Two are bestowed upon the eminent John Dewey, but E. L. Thorndike 
receives almost a half dozen. His contributions, one learns, are so enor- 
mous that “no school is uninfluenced and no humanistic science is un- 
affected by his labor.” His educational principles, says Professor Knight, 
“are likely to stand until scientific ingenuity devises subtler instruments 
. . . to pry into the secrets of nature.” ‘The book is copiously illustrated 


and has an excellent index. 
ApotpH E. Meyer 


Social Changes in 1929, edited by WiLL1AM F. OcBurRN. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1929, 
223 pages. 


The publication, Social Changes in 1928, is reprinted from the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology. It consists of twenty-two chapters, each by 
an authority in his field, dealing with various social changes during the 
year and represents a body of specific data of great value to the student 
of sociology, in evaluating social changes and factors affecting social 
evolution. 

The method followed in presenting the social changes in 1928 is differ- 
ent from that of the ordinary yearbook which generally presents an 
accumulation of facts or opinions. This volume presents neither, but 
rather scientific analyses in which materials are selected, arranged, and 
classified with such interpretations and deductions as the data warrant. 

No student of sociology or education can afford to be unfamiliar with 
the data presented in this volume. 

E. Grorce PAYNE 


Sex in Civilization, edited by CALVERTON and SCHMAL- 
HAUSEN. New York: Macaulay, 1929, 719 pages. 


The Man a Woman Marries, by V. C. PEDERSON. New 
York: Minton, Balch and Company, 1929, 266 pages. 
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The Riddle of Sex, by JosepH TENENBAUM. New York: 
Macaulay, 1929, 362 pages. 


Marriage in the Modern Manner, by Ira S. WILE and 
Mary Day Winn. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1929, 283 pages. 


What is Right with Marriage, by RoBErT C. BINKLEY and 
FRANCES WILLIAMS BINKLEY. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1929, 262 pages. 


The Invert and His Social Adjustment, with an introduc- 
tion, by RopertT H. Tuoutess. Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1929, 160 pages. 


Our civilization is becoming increasingly objective about its culture. 
One after another the mores are being opened to discussion, subjected 
to scrutiny. The present year has witnessed a flood of literature dealing 
more or less objectively with our sex mores. 

Sex in Civilization, as its title implies, is an attempt to survey every 
aspect in which sex manifests itself in our contemporary Western civil- 
ization. Among the thirty-two distinguished contributors to this survey 
are Havelock Ellis, Alexander Goldenweiser, Robert Briffault, William 
McDougall, Smith Ely Jelliffe, Bernard Glueck, Abraham Myerson, 
Margaret Sanger, Phyllis Blanchard, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Joseph 
Jastrow, Judge Ben Lindsey, Fritz Wittels, and Ira S. Wile. The book 
is organized in six sections: Sex through the Ages; The Rdéle of Sex in 
Behavior; Sex and Psycho-Sociology; Sex and Psychoanalysis; The Clin- 
ical Aspects of Sex, and Sex in Poetry and Fiction. The individual papers 
are on the whole excellently written and packed with interesting data. 
There is a refreshing lack of sentimentality in the discussions. Sex and 
Civilization is one of the outstanding books of the year. 

The Riddle of Sex is a frank, sane, somewhat popular discussion of 
the evolution of sex, the normal development and expression of the sexual 
attitude, its adjustment in the marriage relationship, with a brief dis- 
cusion of abnormal sex attitudes and behavior. The book is medical in its 
approach, the author being a physician with a long clinical experience 
with sexual problems. 

The Man a Woman Marries, while considering the individual aspects 
of sex, particularly as they relate to adjustment in marriage, is more con- 
cerned with the relationship of sex to the larger pattern of human na- 
ture, and with the social problems that grow out of sex. The book 
contains a scattering of interesting data, but is not well organized. There 
aie many facile generalizations which are not supported with objective 
evidences, and in numerous passages it verges on the hortatory. 
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Marriage in the Modern Manner, well written and popular in its 
approach, is full of practical suggestions on the adjustment of personali- 
ties in the marriage relationship. Among the chapter headings are the 
following: Why Marry, The Evolution of the Wife, The First Year, 
Sex Communion, Enter a Child, Dollars and Sense, The Wife in Busi- 
ness, The Food of Romance, Holding a Husband, Holding a Wife, In- 
Laws, Growing Apart, Facing Divorce, and Keeping Together. 

What is Right with Marriage introduces to the world homo domes- 
ticus. The authors, having made a four-year success of their marriage, 
have set out to rationalize that success and tell the world how it was 
accomplished. An imposing structure of “domestic theory” is the result 
—built upon the abstraction of a homo domesticus whom the authors 
feel as necessary to domestic theory as is the “economic man” to economic 
theory. The book is in many places both stimulating and amusing, but 
the occasional fresh and penetrating thoughts it contains are obscured 
by involved definitions and theorizing. A domestic theory built on a par- 
ticular case must owe more to formal logic than to empirical observation. 

The Invert is a frank discussion of the problem of social adjustment 
faced by the homosexual, written by a homosexual. It is an attempt to 
portray the nature of the homosexual to an intolerant heterosexual 
world. The book is written with considerable insight and objectivity, 
and might be read with profit by all who have the responsibility for 
groups of boys during their later adolescence. 

Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 


Heredity and Parenthood, by SAMUEL C. SCHMUCKER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929, 322 


pages. 

This book is designed for popular consumption. The writer makes 
this clear in his introduction. He says: 

It is the hope of the author of this book that he may be able to show 
to those untrained in biology, the exact evidence on which our knowl- 
edge is based. He also hopes to help in promulgating the sort of infor- 
mation that will be really helpful in the very slow, but by no means 
hopeless task of forming a favorable public opinion. 

The reviewer feels that the author has accomplished the purpose he 
had in mind in presenting the material. The book is not a scientific 
treatise and therefore should be judged on the basis of its achievement 
of the purposes of the author; namely, the acquainting of the lay public 
with the facts of heredity as related to parenthood. 

The author commences with the study of plant life, follows this with 
a study of animal life and concludes with a study of man, thus showing 
the evolutionary process in the method of treatment. Moreover, he 
makes a practical application of the theories to important social problems, 
such as those discussed in chapters nine, ten, and eleven: Do We Inherit 
Disease? Do We Inherit Health? Is Criminality Inherited? etc. 
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The book could well be read by adults who have had limited contact 
with modern discussion of problems of heredity. 
E. Greorck Payne 


Trends in Philanthropy, by WiLLForD I. Kinc. National 
‘Bureau of Economic Research, Incorporated, No. 12, 
1928, 76 pages. 


The National Bureau of Economic Research, Incorporated, organized 
in 1920 to furnish exact and impartial determinations of facts bearing 
on economic, social, and industrial problems, has published its twelfth 
study; namely, Trends in Philanthropy. New Haven was chosen as a 
representative American city where the facts of philanthropic giving 
for the last quarter century might be studied. It goes without saying 
that this research was very carefully organized and controlled with the 
result that its findings are thoroughly reliable, they are also presented in 
a clear and interesting form. 

The author settles many questions. It appears that “people today 
are contributing to philanthropic organizations about the same propor- 
tion of their total wealth that they did in prewar times.” New Haven 
is a good example of a city that established a community chest after 
the war and the author depicts the effect of this upon individual giving 
and upon the way in which the total amount was finally expended. 
“The fraction of the total used for the relief of the poor, afflicted, and 
delinquent has remained about constant”; the proportion spent upon 
health work has increased from 17 to 35 per cent; the amount 
for secular education has increased from 2 to 6 per cent; the proportion 
spent for character building and religious work has declined markedly. 
These are challenging facts and guideposts of changes that are of inter- 
est not only to economists, but to sociologists and social workers. 

AGNES CONKLIN 


The Case of Patience Worth, by WALTER FRANKLIN 
PRINCE. Boston: Boston Society for Psychic Re- 
search, 1929, 509 pages. 


The author of this study set down a hypothesis at the outset as fol- 
lows: 

Either our concept of what we call the subconscious must be rad- 
ically altered so as to include potencies of which we hitherto have had 
no knowledge, or else some cause operating through, but not originat- 
ing in, the subsonsciousness of Mrs. Curran must be acknowledged. 
Five hundred and nine pages are devoted to the proof of this hypoth- 

esis and the final conclusion re-states the original assumption. In spite 
of the mass of data that is introduced between the hypothesis and the 
conclusion, neither the hypothesis, the conclusion, nor the logic appeals 
particularly to the reviewer. What does appeal immensely is the remark- 
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ableness of the case of Patience Worth. The story is that of a woman 
of high intelligence and unusual sensitiveness, but with insignificant 
schooling and limited literary contacts, beginnng wth the ouija board 
as a plaything, actually producing novels, plays, poems, wit, humor, and 
repartee of high literary merit without special knowledge or preparation. 
Not only this, but the literary achievements are produced without con- 
centration, without forethought and even without the conscious knowl- 
edge of what will come when Mrs. Curran sits down to begin her work, 
or throughout the sitting. 

It is no wonder, then, that this phenomenon has baffled psychologists, 
philosophers, and literary critics. So far as I have been able to discover, 
there is no similar record of writing in all the history of “psychic phe- 
nomena.” Although I had six or seven years of rather intimate contact 
with the production of these writings and knew Mrs. Curran, who was 
supposed to be the instrument through which Patience Worth speaks, 
during that time, I should not venture a scientific explanation of them. 

If I should venture a guess, I should say that this is a remarkable man- 
ifestation of subconscious activity on the part of Mrs. Curran, but my 
guess would be no better than that of the writer of this book, who took 
the opposite view, or that of Professor Cory, who regarded it as a sub- 
conscious manifestation. As a spirit manifestation, the phenomenon has 
no interest for me. As such it would confirm those who believe in a 
continuous personality after death, and to the agnostic it would appear 
as “bunk.” It will, therefore, merely confirm both in their already pre- 
conceived notions. 

However, if we view this as a performance of Mrs. Curran, it is highly 
suggestive to the educator, in that it indicates the creative power of 
consciousness. A recent book by Professor Mearns, entitled Creative 
Power, tends to confirm this assumption and to indicate mental possibili- 
ties of which we have hardly dreamed. As a literary production this 
book—The Case of Patience Worth—is worth the time of any educator 
as a demonstration of the creative power of the mind. It is really inspir- 
ing to all those responsible for the education of children. At any rate, 
it is my feeling that no one will regret having read it, and will undoubt- 
edly complete it after it is once begun. 

P E. Grorce PayNeE 
The Battle of Behaviorism, by JoHN B. WATSON and WIL- 
LIAM McDoucati. New York: W. W. Norton and 


Company, 1929, 96 pages. 


This little volume contains a debate between two noted psychologists. 
The title is somewhat misleading since there are several kinds of behav- 
iorism. Dr. Watson represents one extreme and Dr. McDougall the 
other. Dr. Watson is a contender for the use of the objective method 
in the study of behavior. Dr. McDougall believes that both the objec- 
tive and the subjective methods have a place in the study of behavior. 
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Contrary to public opinion, Dr. McDougall was an exponent of be- 
haviorism a good many years ago. As early as 1912 he published a little 
book entitled Psychology, the Study of Behavior. McDougall maintains 
that Watson is interested in reporting only part of the facts. 
Watson, for example, is interested in the withdrawing of the hand 
when the finger is pricked by a pin, but not in the report of the student 
that he felt a sharp pain when the pin was stuck in. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, each of the debaters is launching some 
of their arguments against a straw man. Watson, for example, does 
not deny the existence of consciousness as such, but he does deny that 
it can be studied objectively. McDougall in turn seems to believe that 
a dualistic position is the only way out. Both standpoints have a place 
in present psychology, although the two can be reconciled in some meas- 
ure. Consciousness may be regarded as a reality and the bodily mechan- 
isms as a mode whereby that reality is apprehended by another. On the 
basis of certain postulates, Watson’s standpoint is tenable. On the 
basis of other postulates the position held by McDougall is equally plausi- 
ble. Instead of debating two kinds of behaviorisms built upon different 
postulates, would not more be accomplished if the discussion were to 
center about what postulates should be set up by our psychologists as a 
basis for their science? 

CuHarLes E. SKINNER 


Human Behavior, by S. S. Corvin, W. C. BAGLEy, and 
Marion E. MacDonatp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929. 


This edition is a revision of the manuscript first published in 1913 
by Colvin and Bagley. The revision, although made some years after 
Dr. Colvin’s death, followed out the plan suggested by him. The earlier 
chapters in the book were brought up-to-date and new chapters added, 
such as Measurement and Behavior, Individual Differences—Intelligence, 
Efficiency of Behavior, and Character and Behavior. The bibliographies 
were brought up-to-date and biographical sketches added. The questions 
and exercises at the end of chapters are excellent. The summary and 
definitions of terms used are helpful to the student. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the authors selected and organized the 
material of the book on the basis of certain criteria. The topics selected 
are closely related to teaching. ‘The topics are treated concretely, thus 
enforcing each principle with a wealth of illustration from both class- 
room and life situations. The authors have simplified the terminology 
without sacrificing the accuracy of statement. There are few, if any, 
texts in the field of introductory psychology for students of education 
which are more logically organized and written in better English. ‘This 
book is one of the few texts in educational psychology suited to the 
ability and interests of freshman students in our teachers colleges and 
training schools. 

There is no reason why the new edition should not receive the same 
cordial reception that was accorded the first printing. 

CuHares E. SKINNER 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Social-Science Investigation 


The investigation of history and other social studies in the schools, 
sponsored by the American Historical Association, is vested in a Com- 
mission on Direction. The members of this Commission are: Frank S. 
Ballou, superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C.; Charles A. Beard, 
New Milford, Connecticut; Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical 
Society; Ada Comstock, Radcliffe College; George S. Counts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minne- 
sota; Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University; Ernest Horn, University 
of Iowa; Henry Johnson, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
W. E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania; Leon C. Marshall, Johns 
Hopkins University; Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago; Jesse 
H. Newlon, Lincoln School, New York City; Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane 
University; and A. C. Krey, Chairman, University of Minnesota. 


The Executive Committee for the present year includes: A. C. Krey, 
who is also serving as director of the investigation, Charles E. Merriam, 
and Jesse H. Newlon. Funds were made available through a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation in March, 1929, and active work was 
started. 

Professor Edgar Dawson, of Hunter College, has assisted the direc- 
tor in getting the work started. Special studies of an exploratory nature 
have been conducted by E. P. Smith, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Bessie L. Pierce, University of Chicago, and Lena C. Van Bibber, 
State Normal School, Towson, Maryland. 

For the current academic year the investigation has obtained the 
assistance of Professor Truman L. Kelly, Stanford University, who 
has consented to serve as technical adviser on tests and measurements. 
W. G. Kimmel, formerly supervisor of social studies, New York State 
Education Department, will serve as executive secretary of the staff. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 






JOINT MEETING WITH THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY SECTION ON 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Saturday, December 28, 1929 




















10.00-12.00 a.m. 


“Social Analysis of College Communities,” by M. H. Bickham, Com- 
mittee on Social Analysis of College Communities, Chicago, Illinois 


Open Discussion 


“Social Significance of the World Worker’s Education Movement, 
Marius Hansome, Columbia University, New York City 


Discussion by Henry Jeddeloh, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


“A Basis for Pupil Accounting in Voluntary Participations in High 
Schools,” Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


Open Discussion 
12.30-3.00 p.m. Luncheon Meeting 
Presidential Address 


“Applying Rural Sociology to Rural Adult Education,” C. J. Galpin, 
Social Science Research Council, New York City 


Open Discussion 





“What Suggestions Can We Offer to the Editors of Social-Science 
Abstracts for Improving Education or Educational Sociology ?” 


Round-Table Discussion 


Monday, December 30, 1929 
10.00-12.00 a.m. 


“Economics and Education,” B. R. Andrews and H. F. Clark, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Round-Table Discussion 


12.30-3.00 p.m. 


“An Experiment in Clinical Sociology,” Harvey W. Zorbaugh, New 
York University, New York City 


Open Discussion 


Business Meeting 




















CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Edwin F. Bamford is assistant professor of sociology at Pennsylvania 
State College. His undergraduate college work was done at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, University of London, and University of Southern 
California. He received his A.B. and A.M. degrees from Southern Cali- 
fornia. After teaching at Baylor University for three years, he returned 
to Southern California to complete the work towards the doctorate, 
for which he is now writing his dissertation. In the meantime he has 
taught sociology at the University of Southern California, University of 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania State College. One of Professor Bamford’s 
research reports appeared in the Sociology Monographs series in 1921. 
Since then his articles and reviews have appeared chiefly in the journal 
now Called Sociology and Social Research, and in Social Science. 


Professor E. V. Hollis is head of the department of education in the 
State Teachers College at Morehead, Kentucky. He is a native of 
Mississippi and did his undergraduate work at the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. Professor Hollis received the A.M. de- 
gree from Teachers College, Columbia University, and has done an 
additional year of graduate work at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. He has run the usual course of teachers—rural-school teacher, 
high-school teacher, high-school principal, college teacher, and teachers- 
college president. For seven years previous to his present appointment 
Professor Hollis was president of the Georgia State Normal School at 
Statesboro. 


Mr. Milton D. Proctor is superintendent of schools at Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. Superintendent Proctor received his bachelor’s degree at 
Colgate. He has done graduate work at Cornell, Rochester, Pittsburgh, 
and New York University. 


Professor Walter R. Smith of the department of educational sociology 
of the University of Kansas is a Missourian by birth and early training. 
He received his Ph.B. from Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mis- 
souri; his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. He has had adminis- 
trative work as principal of a high school in Missouri, before he became 
an instructor in Washington University, St. Louis. Later he was asso- 
ciated with the social-science department of Heidelberg at Tiffin, Ohio, and 
in the same department at the Kansas State Normal College, at Emporia. 
He has been in his present position at the University of Kansas since 
1919. He is an active member of numerous sociological and educational 
associations. He is a contributor to numerous periodicals. He is the 
author of Introduction to Educational Sociology, which is one of the 
most widely used books in this new field, as well as Constructive School 
Discipline, written from the viewpoint of the social control of the school. 
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Thousands of Successful Teachers 


“The Supreme Authority” 


To get accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date information of all kinds that 
of vital use and interest iu the schoolroom, 

A wise school superintendent has said: “JI have never yet seen @ persog 
whether pupil or teacher, who was accustomed to the frequent use of 
dictionary who was not at the same time a good or superior all-ro 
scholar.” A better test than this of the value of dictionary work co 
not be found. 


The New International is constantly revised and improved to keep abreast of modern needs and infos 
mation. 452,000 Entries, including thousands of New Words. 6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 P 


Write for Helbs in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


WEESIER 


HALL HOTEL 


In the Famous Schenley Park District 
Four Transit Lines at the Door 


ROOM RATES: 
With Running Water, $2.00 up 
With Private Bath, 3.50 up 


Restaurant and Coffee Shop at Popular Prices 
Ample Parking Space 

































































